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right there" (p. 129; author's dots). "Nor is it true that society, the 
State, etc., exist for the individual — nothing in the human world lives 
or exists in the first place for anything else — they exist not for but 
because of the individual" (p. 137). 

"The crux of the situation is the personal problem of changing our 
attitude toward ideals. The attitude aimed at is expressed in the phrase 
that 'we can afford to laugh a little at our own ideals and hold them no 

less dear'" (p. v). 

C. E. Ayres 
Amherst College 



Psychoanalysis, Its History, Theory, and Practice. By Andk£ 
Trtdon. New York: B.W. Huebsch, 1919. Pp.272. $2.00. 

It is difficult to understand the rapid progress in popularity of the 
theory of psychoanalysis. Many orthodox psychologists think of 
psychiatrists and sociologists, who have embraced it, with the same lack 
of respect which a well-known biologist had of the psychologists, who, 
he said, were simply men who knew some biological names without know- 
ing their meaning. Be that as it may, psychoanalysis has an amazing 
and significant vogue considering its years. Whether it will do all that 
is claimed for it or not, is not so important as that it explains some 
things that were never explained before, and it seems to point to possible 
applications that are really revolutionary. 

The subject is so new that most of the literature is still in the form 
of the original contributions of the originators. Each of these men have 
special enthusiasms, so that a novice reading them may worry about his 
perspective. We hear that Freud overdoes the sex explanation, and yet 
Freudianism is synonymous with psychoanalysis so that there was great 
need of a general book on the subject. Tridon has made a commendable 
attempt to supply this need. The history, the terminology, and a 
bibliography down to the date of publication cannot all be found in one 
book elsewhere. It is not easy to make the new terminology clear and 
there will be need of other attempts. 

The ultimateness and assurance of the author is indicated by the 
two sentences from the first page: "It offers to the average man and 
woman a new rational code of behavior based on science instead of 
faith"; "Psychoanalysis is too accurate a scientific instrument to be 
mastered in one day." This last is true, but one cannot help wondering 
whether the scientific accuracy will all weather the test of time. And 
yet its cocksureness is one of the reasons for popular acceptance, for 
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when all the acts of men are making for confusion it is such a relief to 
have something related to the mind which is certain, and psychoanalysis 
is certain. But this is a valuable book at this stage of the subject. 

Herbert Adolphus Miller 
Oberlin College 



Margaret Fuller: A Psychological Biography. By Kathertne 
Anthony. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. Pp. 
223. $2.25. 

Miss Anthony's life of Margaret Fuller is characteristic of a new 
type of biography which will undoubtedly become more and more 
popular. It is not a mere chronological account of the surface events 
of a life, it is an attempt to probe into the underlying motives which 
shape the individual personality and determine the nature of the response 
to the external situation. 

In order to attain this deeper knowledge, Miss Anthony has made 
use of psychoanalytic principles in the interpretation of Margaret 
Fuller's personal history. Her method brings fruitful results. We are 
shown that Margaret's early life was shaped by a fixation on her father, 
an influence which dominated her destiny until the end. 

While this explanation of Margaret Fuller's career might prove 
entirely satisfactory to the lay reader, the psychologist is curious to 
know why Miss Anthony is satisfied with the discovery of this one 
unconscious motive. There are points in Margaret Fuller's history 
which suggest that she was motivated not only by a "father complex" 
but also by a "will to power." Surely the complex reactions of the 
human organism can be conditioned by more than one unconscious 
motive. To the reader particularly interested in psychology it would 
also seem possible to have developed the theme of the father complex 
still more convincingly than Miss Anthony has done. Dr. Dooley, in 
her analysis of Charlotte Bronte, suggested that Miss Bronte never 
quite freed herself from the complexes of her early life so that she never 
found complete satisfaction in marriage and motherhood. In Margaret 
Fuller's preference for a liaison to marriage, and in her resignation to 
death, on which Miss Anthony dwells without going into the psychology, 
there might well be psychological motives analogous to those which Dr. 
Dooley analyzed in the case of Charlotte Bronte. 

But since Miss Anthony intends her book for general consumption, 
it may be that she felt it wiser not to plunge her readers too deeply into 
the new psychology. However that may be, she has at least succeeded 



